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of our birthright; our only victory is the subduing of the brutish 
and barbarous environment of life to the rational and spiritual 
nature of man. 

Perhaps this may seem to be the platform of a stout intellectual- 
ism. If it be so it rests upon no narrow interpretation of the in- 
tellect — which is not the brittle and crusty thing the casts and 
scours of thought are often assumed to imply. "Intelligence" is 
its fitter name, for "intelligence" seems better to connote that 
union of thought and feeling which we call sentiment, and which is 
the true index of the humanization of experience. Intelligence, 
sentiment, — this is the properest token of humanity, because it stands 
not only for clear-cut ideas, but also for their masterful assimila- 
tion through conduct ; and apart from conduct all thought is illusory. 

But no man acts to himself and no man lives to himself. The 
error of those biologists who sketch man in a scale with the apes 
is their consideration of him as an individual merely, whereas in 
what is characteristically human he is never this. No man is limited 
by his integument, nor can the human achievement be computed by 
physiology alone. The spiritual structure which we call culture, 
civilization, humanity, in its material as in its formal aspects, is the 
work of all men, and of men not as animals, but in their essential 
human quality. Only in a study of this work can we arrive at a 
true description of human nature — whence alone can be derived the 
chart of conduct and its inspiration. 

And ought not the creation and growth, in the coarse body of 
nature, of a thing at once so wonderful and so exotic as human 
spirituality — ought not this give pause to our dogmatic assurance 
that graded continuities yield the whole pattern of reality ? Human 
genius is not so patterned ; human genius moves by bounding aspira- 
tions. And may it not be that human genius is symbolic of the 
better genius of the world itself, and our spiritual cosmos a stronger 
and more enduring reality than is the titanic physique of nature? 
"The distance from Earth to Sky," says Longinus, "is a measure, 
not so much of the stature of Strife, as of Homer himself." 

H. B. Alexander. 
University or Nebraska. 



DISCUSSION 

DE. STRONG ON "THE NATURE OP CONSCIOUSNESS" 

Recent realist theories of perception take as their starting-point 
the principle that our ordinary beliefs as to the nature, content, and 
locale of reality are false — they seem to regard this as unques- 
tionable. The assumption is one that presents no difficulty to a 
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philosophy which, like the Berkeleyan, holds that the "materiality" 
of the objective world is unreal, or like the Kantian, that its reality 
is merely phenomenal, but it will be found to be a serious, if not a 
fatal, handicap to any system which regards itself as in any true 
sense of the word realistic ; and this applies to the recent arguments 
for realism (valuable and significant as these are as evidence of a 
long-overdue reaction in philosophy) which have appeared in Eng- 
land over the names of Mr. Moore and Mr. Russell, 1 in America from 
the group of writers of "the new realism," and still more recently 
in Dr. Strong's paper on "The Nature of Consciousness"; 2 and 
if the latter is here selected for the most direct criticism, it is only 
as a peg on which to hang remarks, and not because it has itself more 
serious defects than the arguments of the other writers. — It may be 
convenient to summarize their views, so far as these relate to the 
process and content of perception. — "The objects of human knowl- 
edge," said Berkeley, coolly begging the whole question at the very 
start of his argument, "are ideas"; the "objects of experience," 
said Kant, "are phenomenal" — "the truly real is transcendental to 
our experience." Both of these positions are repudiated by the 
writers named, who nevertheless agree that we do not immediately 
experience real objects; they denote what we do immediately experi- 
ence by the terms "sense data" (Moore and Russell), or "images" 
(Strong). In spite of this, however, they go on to assert, we do 
"perceive" objects, which, again, are real; and it is this distinction 
between what we immediately experience, i. e., sense data or images 
which are not real objects, 8 and the real objects which we none the 
less perceive, which is the chief characteristic, and the fundamental 
defect, of these realist theories; upon this point the following criti- 
cism chiefly centers. 

"With the premises formulated by Dr. Strong (p. 593) all realists 
must agree ; the question here raised is whether we are compelled to 
postulate, together with real objects, other entities having the char- 
acters of "sense data" or "images." To raise this point is not 
necessarily to question the existence of sensations as such. Dr. 
Strong seems to regard images and sensations as identical (p. 572). 
I should prefer to make a distinction between them, but I endeavor 
to use the term "images" strictly in the sense defined by Dr. Strong. 

It is obvious that these theories are alike in being an attempt to 
deal with the problem presented by the conflict between appearance 
and reality, and it is also obvious that even if that problem be suc- 
cessfully solved, it is only at the cost of our being saddled with a 

i"The Problems of Philosophy." 

2 This Journal, Vol. IX., pages 533, 561, and 589. 

3 "Problems," page 23. 
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fresh problem equally difficult — that of the relation between what we 
immediately experience and what we perceive; between sense data 
or images and real objects; and it is further obvious that any such 
solution, even if true, is felt on the face of it as unsatisfactory, in so 
far as it still removes us from direct and intimate contact and rela- 
tion with reality, which is (Russell) reached only by inference. 4 It 
throws a veil of illusive phenomenalism over everything with which 
we are in continual relation, and we feel instinctively, if unreason- 
ably, that the only completely satisfactory philosophy is one which 
will find reality directly in what we see and feel and handle, which 
will justify our belief in an unmediated relation with the real world ; 
and if we carry the idea into religion, with real Deity. 

We may, of course, argue that such a philosophy, however desir- 
able, is unattainable ; but we are not entitled to assume this to begin 
with, and while it remains possible effectively to criticize theories 
involving the use of images and sense data, the way remains open 
for an advance to a more satisfactory realism in a truer sense of the 
word. 

Dr. Strong deals directly with the relation between image and 
object, and what follows is mainly a criticism of his views on this 
point, and also of his remarks on the nature of consciousness in gen- 
eral. It may be hypercritical to point out that he himself is not 
quite consistent in the use of his terms ; but in questions of this kind 
where we are seeking to ascertain the exact nature of certain proc- 
esses and entities, it is essential that the terms chosen to denote these 
processes and entities should have clearly defined meanings assigned 
to them, and be used with those meanings and no other ; otherwise we 
but substitute a new type of confusion for the original type. "Nor 
do we say," says Dr. Strong (p. 534), "that we are 'conscious' of the 
fire." But we have (p. 536), "a reader is less clearly conscious of 
his book." But Dr. Strong contends that "we are properly said to 
be conscious only of our own states of mind" (p. 534), and to this 
meaning he in the main adheres. 

Turning to Dr. Strong's theory of images and their relation to 
objects, we find that he makes all the following assertions about them. 
(1) Images have form (rhomboidal or oval) and also color (p. 538). 
They are "plainly extended" (p. 563). (2) The image is not per- 
ceived (p. 538), but is essentially open to introspection (p. 572), 
i. e., as distinct from perception. (3) It is "in perception," and 
"in experience" (p. 538), — more definitely it is "the part of the 
mind which enables it to contemplate" (p. 540) ; it is "a form of 
feeling" (p. 592) and a psychic existence (pp. 589 and 572). (4) 
Images are not parts of the object, but aspects or views of it (p. 543). 

* "Problems," page 17. 
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(5) The object is quite other than the image (p. 544). (6) But none 
the less "the object is fundamentally of the same nature as the 
image, whatever that nature may prove to be" (p. 567). 

How is it possible to reconcile these attributes and functions of 
the image? If we take (3) and (1) we have that a part of the mind 
has color and is extended, which can only mean that the mind is in 
part colored and extended; and (4) is, further, an aspect of the 
object. (5) and (6) directly contradict each other; or if we adhere 
to (6) alone, then the object is a psychical existence, since that (3) 
is the nature of the image; and the whole treatment is an excellent 
example of the philosophical quagmire which engulfs any realist who 
sets out by divesting the content with which we are in immediate con- 
tact of all objective, true, and final, reality. 

We have a similar instance of looseness in the use of terms on 
page 563. "We have seen that an image is not perceived (p. 538) ; 
what we perceive is an object. Thus we have precise meanings given 
to "image," "perceive," and "object"; but Dr. Strong introduces 
(p. 563) a term quite new to the discussion — "discover," — with no 
attempt whatever to fix its meaning — "we discover the disc" (i. e., 
image) "as certainly as we discover the moon" {i. e., object). Hence 
we "discover" the object, and ex hypothesi we perceive the object; 
also we "discover" the image, and, ex hypothesi, we do not perceive 
the image; i. e., we "discover" both what we perceive and what we 
do not perceive. "What, then, is this doubly inclusive process of ' ' dis- 
covery"? Is there any process possible other than perception of an 
object? If "discovery" be synonymous with perception, how can we 
"discover" the image? If it be not so synonymous, how can we 
"discover" the object? It is useless seeking to find the meaning of 
terms such as consciousness by using terms like "discover," whose 
meaning in itself is not already fixed and definite. If I say, "It is a 
brilliant day," and you reply (with Lewis Carroll), "Well scarcely 
brilliant, but certainly brillig," I might agree — if I know what you 
mean by "brillig"; so if you say, "we do not perceive the image — 
we 'discover' it ," again I might agree, if I know what you mean by 
discover. 

Prom this account of the nature of images, we proceed to their 
function — the manner in which we obtain by their means our knowl- 
edge of objects — what Dr. Strong calls (p. 590) "cognition," in its 
form of sense perception ; here the medium is the image. But "there 
is nothing in the image itself which points to an object" (p. 592). 
Cognition is a complex process in which the image plays only a part. 

Briefly, Dr. Strong's theory may be put thus: (a) The image 
is at the center of the body — surrounded by the body (p. 596) ; 
more definitely "in the brain, held in position towards the 
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object by a set of definite physical relations" 6 (p. 597). (b)The 
qualities of the object, considered as existences, are in the image, 
from which they are "projected" on to the object, in which, in 
cognition, they appear (p. 598) ; but (p. 599) "that in the image 
which guides action is solely what has come through to it (the image) 
of the object"; which seems to mean that the qualities come to the 
image from the object, and are then projected back to the object! 
(c) Finally, "the image is pronounced to be in, if not to be, the 
object" (p. 599) ; this constitutes "projection." This projection of 
the image is a conferring of depth, which is not as such a character 
of the image (p. 599) . The image with its motor promptings explains 
what we perceive (p. 600). 

These are the main principles of Dr. Strong's theory of the func- 
tion of "images." Can they be maintained conformably with Dr. 
Strong's other assertions? 

(a) " The image is in the body 6 or the brain. ' ' This can be known 
only through introspection, which is our sole avenue to knowledge 
about images as such (pp. 534 and 572). But does the closest intro- 
spection give this verdict? 

Take the most favorable case, that of the after-image of an intense 
light. This we know to be an image, — it is not an object in any 
degree. But it certainly does not appear to be in the body at all, not 
even to the degree in which a pin-prick appears to be in the body; 
it appears to be at a distance in space, exactly as does any undoubted 
object ; and so does a very faint odor. It seems impossible to advance 
any evidence for this assertion, except the necessities of theory. 

(6) A stock difficulty in realist theories of perception is (crudely 
stated), "How does the object get into, or before, the mind? How 
do these totally different entities come into relation with each other ? ' ' 
It is a difficult problem, and Dr. Strong scouts intuitionism as any 
solution (p. 597). But does his account of the process simplify the 
problem in the least? The object causes the rise of the image 
(p. 593), to which its characters pass through; then they are pro- 
jected back upon or into the object. Each step in the process raises 
questions as difficult as any in the old stock problem, even if there 
were undoubted evidence for each of the stages; and this (a) we 
have already found questionable. 

(c) "This projection of the image is, above all, a conferring of 
depth," i. e., presumably, in the sense of objective, stereoscopic, 
solidity, both as regards real space and real objects. Dr. Strong 

s That is, physical relations exist between psychical existences and physical 
bodies. Would any physicist accept this view at all? 

« They must not be confounded with retinal images — sound, fragrance, cold, 
are "images" (page 538). 
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emphasizes this stage in the process; but how, on his own theory, is 
such a conferring of depth possible? On that theory, can an image 
not possessing depth acquire it ? Depth is a quality of object, but not 
of images. Now the other spatial qualities of the object come through 
from it to the image (p. 599), both its shape and its size; why not, 
then, also, the more important quality — depth? 

But suppose this view to be accepted — then the whole theory is in 
still worse case. "We confer depth — we perceive space and objects as 
solid — as tridimensional ; that is undoubted, however we may seek to 
explain it; but how, on Dr. Strong's theory, can we acquire the 
notion of depth at all? On that theory, images bring about percep- 
tion in all its modes and content, and chiefly because the characters 
of the object pass through to the image. But depth does not; hence 
we can not get the notion of depth from the image ; and what other 
source have we? We can not directly experience the object; our 
whole cognition of it springs from our experience of images; and 
therefore any character which images lack can only be the fabrication 
of our own subjective mental processes; no other alternative is con- 
ceivable. But Dr. Strong would not accept that view; and he shuts 
himself off from the only other possible alternative, and so falls into 
a dilemma which is fatal to his whole theory, so far as depth is con- 
cerned. In fact, his whole treatment of depth is peculiar. "It is 
something the mind grasps in cognition, not a feeling, as length and 
breadth" are (p. 572). Well, let us admit this, and imagine our- 
selves looking at a cube. We perceive it has length, breadth, and 
depth. Ex hypothesi the length and breadth are feeling; the depth 
is not. But turn the cube round through 90° ; its former length and 
breadth are now its depth, and vice versa, i. e., feelings are trans- 
formed into non-feelings, and vice versa, which is, perhaps, the most 
curious implication yet involved in the entire theory. 

But ' ' depth, ' ' after all, requires no such privileged consideration. 
For any realist system which accepts extension as real, depth is 
merely extension in any plane not parallel to the vertical plane in 
which lies the straight line joining the foveas of the observer's eyes 
at the time of observation. How we come to perceive depth is cer- 
tainly a problem; but the nature of depth itself presents little 
difficulty. In short, any realist theory based on "images" or on 
"sense data" is beset by a number of difficulties and contradictions 
inherent in the theory, and from which it can not be freed by any 
ingenuity in reasoning. But even if we accept the theory, even 
should it be proved to be well-founded in the facts of experience, 
we are no freer from the pressure of equally difficult problems. We 
should still be bound to ask : 

How can we conceive objects to give rise to images ? If we regard 
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object and image as being of the same fundamental nature (i. e., 
psychical, since the image is so), we surrender realism; if not of the 
same fundamental nature, we simply raise under a new guise the old 
bugbear of philosophy, the passage from the physical to the psychical, 
without in any degree explaining it. 

If images be psychical existents (with pleasures, pains, emotions, 
and desires) (p. 572) why do we, in the case of images, remain 
oblivious of them as images and become aware of objects? while at 
the same time we are exclusively aware of the other psychical exist- 
ents, purely as such, with no reference whatever to objects of any 
kind. Something more seems necessary than a mere postulation of 
a "projective" function. 

How do we become aware of the images at all ? Dr. Strong says 
(p. 539) : "One can point out fact after fact about the image;" 
similarly we can point out fact after fact about an object; and this 
Dr. Strong would explain by the image theory. But how are we to 
explain our ability to point out facts about the images themselves ? — 
surely a problem of equal importance. 

A more fundamental question is, how do we ascertain the char- 
acters of the object, as distinct from the characters of the image? 
and, especially, when the characters of both are identical. Mr. 
Eussell says 7 ' ' the real table must be an inference. ' ' What are the 
grounds of the inference, and what the details of the inferential 
process? Snow as object is white; so is the image by means of 
which I perceive it ; but I introspect the whiteness of the image, while 
I perceive the whiteness of the snow, — both colors being, nevertheless, 
indistinguishable (as colors). Wherein consists the difference be- 
tween the processes? Then again, I have a series of images whose 
forms are oval, circular, oval again; but the object, I say, is circular; 
why do I thus select the circular from the other forms of the image, 
and call it the form of the object ? How and why do I distinguish the 
perceived circularity of the object from the introspected circularity 
of the image? What is the difference between them, as circles? 
If there be no difference, how distinguish between one as the shape 
of the object and the other as that of the image? 

If it be replied, ' ' But we never do experience an actual circle or a 
true square" (while nevertheless we infer circular and square ob- 
jects) then the question becomes, "How, then, do we obtain the ideas 
of circle and square at all if we never experience them to begin 
with?" 

Dr. Strong's paper is called "The Nature of Consciousness"; 
and here we find the crucial and fundamental defect of his views; 
"Many writers," he says (p. 533), "deny that consciousness exists," 

'"Problems," page 17. 
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but he himself would admit the existence of consciousness (a) as 
denoting the whole formed of "images or sensations with pleasures, 
pains, emotions, and desires" (p. 572), or (b) "as a special case of 
awareness — the awareness of the states of mind" (p. 534), or as it is 
expressed (p. 589), (a) consciousness as "feeling," (b) conscious- 
ness as "awareness"; awareness being then denned as "bare knowl- 
edge of acquaintance." But these two views of the nature of con- 
sciousness are quite irreconcilable with each other — we can not hold 
both, even if we can hold one of them. As (a), consciousness is a 
content — a totality — a series; as (b), it is our relation to this content 
or totality, whatever term we may choose to denote this relation — 
whether "awareness" or some other term. That will not alter the 
fact that it is impossible for consciousness to be both a content and 
also our relation to that content, — the two are absolutely different 
from each other, and we can not use the same term to denote both. 
If we use consciousness to denote the one, we must find some other 
term to denote the other. Dr. Strong must make his own choice, but 
he can not hold the two meanings as alternatives. 

This leads to the fundamental defect in Dr. Strong's view of con- 
sciousness. We must, of course, admit the existence of a totality, a 
series, of sensations, pains, pleasures, and emotions; and we are at 
liberty to use the word ' ' consciousness ' ' to denote this totality if we 
choose ; but that leaves absolutely untouched the essential and final 
problem of philosophy, so far, i. e., as philosophy is concerned with 
perception and epistemology in general. That final problem is: 
"What is the nature of our relation to this content, and also to the 
other contents of which we are aware — objects, conceptions, and 
volitions 1 and how does this relation come into being ? ' ' 

Dr. Strong 's theory seems to contribute little to the elucidation of 
this problem ; to adhere to the definition of consciousness as a content 
is to neglect the question, "How do we become aware of this con- 
tent 1 ' ' and, on the other hand, the theory of images and sense data 
in itself is so full of inconsistencies and difficulties as to do little, if 
anything, to simplify the problem, and even were it completely ade- 
quate to account for consciousness in its second meaning of aware- 
ness, the limited definition of awareness adopted (p. 589) would 
render it applicable to only a part of the whole problem. 

In fact, it appears hopeless to construct any realistic theory of 
perception and knowledge by having recourse to sense data or images, 
regarded as being the content with which we are in direct contact, 
and at the same time as not identical with real objects, but as a 
sort of tertium quid between the knower and the real objective world, 
or in the relation of a photograph to its original (p. 561). The parts 
which sensations, percept, and object play in the process of knowing 
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still require accurate elucidation; but the principles upon which a 
sound realism must approach the question seem capable of being 
determined. No realism will be finally satisfactory which excludes 
objective reality from all with which we are in immediate relation, 
and assigns it to a region which we can reach only by inference or 
other indirect process. Nor does it seem impossible to assert that 
part, at least, of that with which the knower comes into direct and 
immediate relation is itself the objectively and finally real. 

J. E. Turnee. 
Liverpool, England. 



CONCEPTS AND EXISTENCE 

PROFESSOR PITKIN'S clear and excellent article on "The 
Empirical Status of Geometrical Concepts" 1 introduces a theme 
of exceptional interest, and is a helpful contribution to its discussion. 
Instead of torturing possible minor points of difference, I much prefer 
to recognize a substantial measure of agreement, and to follow up in 
a casual way the line of suggestion that Professor Pitkin has initiated. 

Mathematics has been quite long enough the ally of poetic and 
flesh-averting metaphysics. The claim that the propositions and con- 
cepts of geometry are blessed vov/ieva, noused things, having nothing 
to do with sensed things, except the task of redeeming them, has been 
growing quietly antiquated. Nevertheless, a certain mystery re- 
mained. It is well, certainly, to fill up the gulf between noused things 
and sensed things on the side of perceptibility, but this, I fear, will 
not pacify the unhappy ghost, for what I may call the despiritualiza- 
tion of geometry suggests that the real problem is that of the 
existential status of universal. If mathematics has had many a mes- 
sage for theology, has it not one now for realism? Let the noused 
things be not exclusively vov/xeva, but let them be also, or at least some 
of them, sensed things; the more important, the originally Platonic, 
distinction remains, the distinction, namely, between a universal and 
an individual. 

The history of philosophy shows nothing more curiously character- 
istic than the determination, century after century, to minimize the 
authority of sense-perception, and nothing is more readily intelligible 
than this apparent perversity. Any one who seeks to prove that the 
things we empirically observe are not "really" what we empirically 
observe them to be, must begin by discrediting our natural organs of 
observation. The spirit of apologetics, conscious or unconscious, that 
has inspired so much of European philosophy demands the faith that 
eyes and ears are bad witnesses. If I would have you believe that the 

iThis Journal, "Vol. X, page 393. 



